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in the hearts of his friends, with the circle that gathers round 
the winter fireside, with the quiet stroll in the long lingering twi- 
light of summer, with the occupations and interests which make 
up the charm of the hallowed words of Family and Home. 

" We feel the loss of such a man to be a severe bereavement. 
To his intimate friends it seems as if a portion of the daily light 
which fell upon their lives were taken away. As we look 
mournfully into his early grave, the question forces itself upon 
the mind, Why were such powers, attainments, affections, so 
soon removed from an earth which had such need of them ? 
But this is not the mood in which this affliction should be contem- 
plated. Gratitude for such a life should not be lost in grief for 
such a death. The character of a man's life is not determined 
till its close. The hand of death alone puts a seal upon its ex- 
cellence. The capacities which we honored, and the virtues 
which we loved, are not extinguished, but transferred to another 
sphere. The day of reunion is not far distant with any of us. 
His life on earth may now be viewed as a complete whole, and 
the retrospect is animating and inspiring. With him the struggle 
is over and the palm is won. With him there is no fear of fal- 
tering goodness, of decaying virtue, of wandering away from the 
pure lights which guided his youth. He has been faithful to the 
end. And now that the darkness of the grave has gathered 
over his form, and that we are to see his face no more upon 
earth, a sense of gratitude should mingle with our sorrow, that 
we have been permitted to have such a friend and to contem- 
plate such a life. The memory of what he was should confirm 
our devotion to duty, our submissiveness to trial, our constancy 
in labor ; it should make us more pure, more kindly, more self- 
forgetful. We should show ourselves worthy of the affection 
with which he regarded us, by a more uniform devotion to those 
high principles which governed his life and hallowed his death." 
— pp. xlvii. - li. 



Art. VIII. — The Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels. By Andrews Norton. Vols. II. and III. 
Cambridge : Published by John Owen. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 278, cc, and 320, lxxxiv. 

We gave a brief account of the first volume of Mr. Nor- 
ton's work at the time of its publication, in 1837. It ap- 
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peared, from the preface to that volume, that it was begun 
in 1819, and, therefore, the publication of the second and 
third volumes in 1844 shows, that the subject has occupied 
the author's mind for a quarter of a century. Other in- 
stances may be found, we believe, in literary history, of an 
equal amount of time and labor given to the preparation of a 
single work ; but certainly there has been no parallel to the 
present example on this side of the Atlantic. As an almost 
unrivalled monument of patience and industry, of ripe schol- 
arship, thorough research, eminent ability, and conscientious 
devotion to the cause of truth, the work may well claim re- 
spectful consideration. The writer has successfully resisted 
the two chief causes of imperfection and error in the produc- 
tions of scholars and literary men, — the fond desire of com- 
manding the attention and gaining the applause of the public 
by immature publications, and the flagging of zeal and interest 
in a single and uniform task protracted beyond the ordinary 
limit of human patience and ability. The whole tenor of the 
work bears out the presumption which immediately arises, that 
labor begun and prosecuted in this way could not have been 
sustained by selfish considerations, — that the author could 
not have been animated by regard for his own reputation, but 
must have found his only incitement and reward in the ex- 
pected gain to the interests of truth. We believe, that the 
verdict of scholars upon the result of his labors will be a 
very favorable one ; but we also believe, that their verdict 
was unsought. 

There is no small evidence, indeed, of disinterestedness 
in the very conception and plan of such a work. It is not 
in its nature a popular one ; the multitude will not read and 
cannot appreciate it. It will take its stand upon the shelves 
of libraries, as one of the great works in theological science 
of the present century. It will probably be better known 
and more highly valued a hundred years hence, than it is at 
the present day. A comparatively small number of minds 
will carefully study it, will be induced to embrace or repel the 
opinions expressed in it, and will be grateful to the author for 
the instruction and incitement which it affords. But the 
generality of readers will know nothing of it, except the fact 
that a work has been published with such a title. We do 
not mean, that the book is necessarily raised above the com- 
prehension of common minds, that it embodies any difficult 
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processes of argumentation, or that it presupposes any great 
amount of erudition in the reader. Far from it ; the reason- 
ing is eminently clear, simple, and direct ; and not a single 
page contains any parade of scholarship, though the whole 
work is steeped in the spirit, and abounds with the results, 
of the most profound learning. But it has none of the rich 
garniture and pleasant shows of science and letters. The 
simplicity and chasteness of the style may be deemed even 
excessive, and the logic is as pure, lucid, and stringent as 
that of the mathematician. The illustrations are very few 
and simple, and made to conduce directly to the elucidation 
or progress of the argument. The facts adduced are curi- 
ous and interesting for one who cares about the history 
of opinions, and the various modes of development of the 
human mind in different ages. But they lie out of the track 
of the common inquirer ; they relate to a bygone age ; their 
connection with each other and with the course of the argu- 
ment is often abstruse and difficult to be unravelled. Many 
of the subjects considered are abstract ; they point to no 
material interests ; they have little or no connection with the 
thoughts and pursuits of men at the present day. A great 
portion of the work, indeed, belongs to the department of 
ecclesiastical history ; but it does not deal with the men and 
the events of that history ; it relates almost exclusively to 
thoughts and theories. It analyzes systems of philosophy ; 
it examines creeds ; it traces the changes and the influences 
of opinions. Nearly the whole work, as the Germans would 
say, belongs to the history of "pure reason." 

We have remarked, that there is no parade of learning in 
these pages ; nothing is said directly of the extent of ground 
which it was necessary to traverse, or of the difficult and far- 
reaching investigations which it was found requisite to pursue. 
The results of the author's studies are given, not the pro- 
cesses, and results are often embodied in a single sentence 
which the labor of many months was required to obtain. 
The reader must form his own inferences respecting the 
labor given to the preparation of such a work, founded on 
the variety, extent, and recondite character of the facts, 
opinions, and trains of reasoning, both immediate and collat- 
eral, which are here brought together, and on the long period 
of years, which, as we have already seen, was devoted to 
the accomplishment of the writer's purpose. Thoroughness 
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and accuracy are almost visibly stamped on the face of 
investigations thus carefully and conscientiously conducted. 
We see at once, that none of the information was obtained 
at second hand, that it was not drawn from compilations, 
histories, and dictionaries, and then studded over with bor- 
rowed references to the original works, after the manner in 
which so many reputations for learning in modern days are 
cheaply manufactured. The whole literature of the period 
with which he was directly concerned, the early ages of 
Christianity, — the works of the earlier Fathers, and the 
most celebrated productions of Greek philosophy, — has 
been carefully studied at the fountain head ; and every fact 
or opinion, having a remote or immediate reference to the 
subject in hand, is made to bear upon and illustrate the 
course of the argument. Having thus examined for himself, 
having measured every foot of the ground, and sounded ev- 
ery depth of the inquiry, modern subsidiary works relat- 
ing to the same period and subject, of which such a crowd 
has been published in Germany and elsewhere, come up be- 
fore him, not for use, but for criticism ; he looks down upon 
and judges them, instead of looking up to them for materials 
and guidance. 

We do not mention these things in praise of the author, 
who needs it not, but as features in the execution of the 
work, that strengthen the confidence with which we receive 
its statements and reasonings, and, thereby, further the pur- 
pose which the writer had in view. On a subject of such 
momentous consequence, involving the genuineness of the 
records of our faith, and therefore indirectly, but by neces- 
sary inference, the truth of Christianity itself, it is much to 
know, that we are under the conduct of a safe guide. We 
are made to feel the solidity and massive strength of the 
foundation and buttresses of our religious belief. An origi- 
nal and important contribution to the evidences of Christian- 
ity, a positive addition to the grounds of our confidence in 
the truthfulness of the Scriptures, may well be deemed the 
crowning labor of a well spent life, and we are proud that it 
has been given to the world by a scholar in our own land*. 
It matters little, that, in its present form, the work will be 
accessible, probably, only to a few. This is always the fate, 
in a greater or less degree, of those original investigations 
by which a particular science is carried forward, or the gen- 

vol. lix. — no. 124. 13 
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eral boundaries of knowledge are enlarged. After the pio- 
neers come another class of men, who enter into the fruit 
of their labors, and convert the results by degrees into the 
common property of mankind. Theologians and scholars 
will profit by Mr. Norton's book, and through them the 
Christian world will share the benefit. 

The originality of Mr. Norton's views is one of their 
most striking characteristics. The materials which he has 
used have engaged the attention of learned men for many 
centuries, and we could hardly have expected, at this late 
day, that a new structure of argument would be raised upon 
them. But an acute and philosophical mind, patiently ap- 
plied to the investigation even of the most hackneyed sub- 
ject, can hardly fail of seeing it in a new light, and holding 
it up to the world under an aspect never before contemplated. 
The question respecting the genuineness of the Gospels has 
never been so thoroughly studied as that which regards their 
authenticity ; and the manner in which the former question is 
treated, especially in these last two volumes, is entirely 
original. Mr. Norton's admirable logic and clear perception 
of the relative weight of different kinds of testimony have 
led him to discard much of the matter with which the subject 
was cumbered, and to present his own compact and nervous 
reasoning in comparatively short compass. He does not 
palter with the understanding of his readers by any of the 
showy pretences of argument. He dwells on no doubtful 
points ; he puts no rotten props under the system which he 
seeks to uphold. He does not deem it necessary, as too 
many theologians have done, to defend the records of his 
faith by stratagem. The consequence is, that his work is 
one of the most unanswerable books that ever were written. 
The infidel may attempt to get out of the line of the argu- 
ment, or may undervalue its importance ; but he cannot re- 
fute it. It comes as near to demonstration as the nature of 
moral reasoning will admit. 

The fearlessness with which the inquiry in these volumes 
is commenced, and followed out to its remotest conse- 
quences, is another marked trait of the writer's mind. Mr. 
Norton is not deterred by the differences of opinion which 
exist among scholars, and among Christians generally, from 
sounding every part of the subject, and pursuing the investi- 
gation to any conclusions to which it may seem to lead. He 
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has boldly entered upon some paths which have remained un- 
explored of late years, as it were, by tacit consent. He has 
resolutely stated difficulties, which others have not cared to 
contemplate. The perplexing question, for instance, respect- 
ing the relative authority of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures, and the connection between them, he has examin- 
ed with the same calmness, method, and severe logic, which 
are conspicuous in every other portion of the work, and ap- 
parently without bestowing a thought on the odium he might 
incur. Some of the conclusions at which he arrives are 
heretical ; to many persons they will be even painful to con- 
template. Many of his readers will be shocked by them, and 
some will loudly declare, that he is an enemy to the very cause 
which he seems to advocate. But all, we think, will admire 
the unflinching courage with which he pursues the inquiry, 
the apparent unconsciousness of the dangers and difficulties 
with which it is hedged about, and the perfect simplicity 
with which he propounds opinions that will seem so startling 
to the majority of those to whom he speaks. The praise of 
sincerity and earnest devotion to truth must be accorded to 
him, in spite of what many Christians will consider as his 
wanderings and errors. 

With the peculiar character of the views to which we al- 
lude, or with the merits of the argument by which they are 
supported, we have here nothing to do. In the pages of 
this journal, we know as little of the disputes of theologians 
as of the quarrels of the politicians. Our only concern is 
with the literary merits of a work, with the spirit in which 
it is written, and with those topics in it which are of general 
interest to all parties and sects. We may be led, incidental- 
ly, to give an account of opinions that we do not share ; but 
the discussion of them must be carried on in a more appro- 
priate place. 

Looking, then, exclusively at the qualities of execution, 
and the general tone of reasoning and disquisition adopted in 
the work, we think high praise must be awarded to the au- 
thor for the independent, yet modest and conscientious spirit, 
in which he has performed his task. He has evidently 
written under a deep sense of responsibility, not alloyed by 
any pride of opinion, or any desire of promulgating startling 
novelties of doctrine. " It seems to me," he observes, in 
the prefatory remarks to his dissertation on the Old Testa- 
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ment, the portion of his work which will excite most alarm 
and opposition, " it seems to me a weighty offence against 
society, to advance and maintain opinions on any important 
subject, especially any subject connected with religion, with- 
out carefully weighing them, and without feeling assured, as 
far as may be, that we shall find no reason to change our 
belief. I may be excused, therefore, for mentioning, that the 
substance of what follows was originally committed to writing 
more than ten years ago, (in the summer of 1831,) and that 
I have not since found occasion to make any essentia] change 
in my conclusions." 

There is a solemn meaning in these remarks, which many 
persons engaged in theological speculations at the present 
day would do well to consider. The theorist has no right to 
alarm the feelings and unsettle the opinions of those around 
him by the inconsiderate publication of crude and half- 
formed ideas, which may float through his mind, on a sub- 
ject of vital interest. He wounds the cherished convictions 
of others without a cause, and he wrongs his own mind by 
such a course. He vitiates his judgment by confounding an 
idle fancy with a settled belief, and he allows his passions to 
be engaged in support of a doctrine which his reason, if left 
to itself, would soon abandon of its own accord. After in- 
dulgence of this sort, the formation of opinions becomes the 
work of imagination more than of judgment. It is pleasant 
to link together speculations into a theory, and to contem- 
plate the casual relations of ideas, without the toil of subject- 
ing them to sharp analysis, or of investigating their real and 
intimate connections with each other. The mere vagaries 
of the fancy, if exposed to discussion and attack, become 
the cherished idols of the intellect, and the feelings are thus 
enlisted in support of the grossest errors. So far as the in- 
terests of truth are concerned, no conduct can be more cul- 
pable. The wilful dissemination of falsehood is a minor 
evil ; for detection is then probable ; and exposure of a crime 
is more sure to obviate injurious consequences, than the refu- 
tation of unfounded doctrine and erroneous reasoning. 

The object of Mr. Norton's work is to prove, that the 
Gospels were really written by the persons whose names they 
bear. The volumes now published complete his view of 
the historical evidences of this fact, and another volume is 
promised which will relate to the internal proofs. But as 
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the inquiry is limited to the genuineness of the Scriptures, 
considered as historical records of the Christian faith, the 
whole work, when completed, will belong to the department 
of the external evidences of that faith. Doubts have been 
expressed respecting the validity of any historical testimony 
in matters of religion, and some consideration of them ap- 
pears to be necessary, before we look at the extent of that 
testimony. These doubts appear to proceed from a confu- 
sion of ideas respecting the point to be proved. If Chris- 
tian faith included nothing more than a system of abstract 
truths, we admit, that the internal evidence in its favor might 
be quite sufficient, so that it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to adduce any historical proofs, however strong. Math- 
ematical truth shines by its own light, and needs no illumina- 
tion from a foreign cause. When we understand the propo- 
sitions and proofs of the geometer, we receive them with 
entire conviction, — with a belief that could not be increased 
or strengthened by any weight of authority, or any miracle, 
— no, not even if one should rise from the dead. It is 
certainly possible to contrive a system of moral doctrine, so 
simple and abstract, that it would be equally independent of 
foreign testimony ; — of moral doctrine, we say, because a 
religion, properly so called, must include facts, which facts 
must be supported, if at all, by external proofs. The only 
conceivable distinction between a doctrine of religion and a 
system of ethics is, that the former includes the ideas of au- 
thority, and veneration, and worship. These ideas necessa- 
rily presuppose a being, or class of beings, — whether 
spiritual or material existences, it matters not, — as the hold- 
ers of that authority, and the objects of that veneration and 
worship. The reality of such a being, the fact of his exist- 
ence, must be established by what is called external evidence. 
It cannot be made known by intuition, for then there would 
be nothing to distinguish it from a baseless idea, a mere fan- 
tasy ; in technical language, there would be no means of 
passing from its subjective to its objective truth. It cannot 
be demonstrated, for demonstration can be applied only to 
abstract truths. 

Thus far we have shown, that every religion, ex vi termi- 
ni, must be supported, if at all, by external proofs. But we 
go much further. Christianity maintains, that there was a 
special manifestation of God to man in the person of the Sa- 
13* 
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viour, and that this manifestation was made at a particular 
time and place. The fact of a special revelation lies at the 
very foundation of our faith. The creed of every sect pro- 
fessing to be Christian includes, as a necessary part, a be- 
lief not only in the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ, but in 
the facts of his life, his mission, his death and resurrection. 
These facts are not merely subsidiary to the doctrines, which 
they tend to substantiate by a chain of irrefragable evidence ; 
they have a substantive importance. They form an integral 
part of the faith. In claiming this high character for the 
events described in the gospel narrative, we go no farther 
than we are warranted in doing by the very name which our 
religion bears. The assertion amounts to no more than this, 
— that Christianity is the religion of Christ, and that this 
name is applicable to Jesus of Nazareth, and to none other. 
" There is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved." 

Now, the credibility of certain facts is one thing, and the 
proof of their actual occurrence is another. For establish- 
ing the former point, what is called internal evidence is suf- 
ficient ; for the latter, it is powerless, — it is wholly inappli- 
cable. By saying, that a narrative of certain events bears 
with it internal evidence of its truth, we mean only, that the 
events are possible, — that they are consistent with each 
other, — that they violate no law of nature, — that they are 
conformable to the ordinary course of things. All this may 
be true of an admitted fiction. Some of Shakspeare's plays, 
most of Scott's novels, have as much internal evidence of 
truth as any testimony given on the stand in a court of jus- 
tice. They may have even more ; for it is a common pro- 
verb, that truth is often stranger than fiction. If we disre- 
gard all extraneous circumstances, and look only at the face 
of the narrative, Robinson Crusoe appears as true a story as 
Cook's Voyages, and Richardson, the novelist, is as faithful 
a historian as Hume. We say, then, that the internal evi- 
dence of the truth of a narrative, if taken alone, amounts to 
nothing ; it has no weight whatever. It is taken into view 
as one of the attendant circumstances, which teach us to 
give greater or less weight to direct testimony ; just as we 
consider the reputation of the attester, his manner of address, 
and his possible or probable design in giving the evidence ; 
neither of these circumstances has any substantive impor- 
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tance ; it serves only to confirm or weaken the direct proof. 
Looking only at the character of the events narrated, the his- 
tory contained in the Gospels may be only a skilfully con- 
trived romance. Many of the events being confessedly of a 
very extraordinary character, the internal evidence in their 
favor is necessarily weak. 

So far, therefore, as the truth of Christianity involves the 
verity of the story of our Saviour's life, the question respect- 
ing the possibility of depending solely on the internal evi- 
dences is at an end. We must have historical testimony, or 
the introduction of these internal marks of truth is a mere 
impertinence. And this direct proof must be complete and 
sufficient in itself; for the subsidiary argument makes no 
positive addition to the testimony, but only removes a possi- 
ble objection to it. It is like a witness in a court of justice, 
who knows nothing about the events which are the subject 
of investigation, but who testifies to the good character and 
general reputation for veracity of the man who did see them 
and has sworn to them. The distinction here pointed out 
must hold, and be of the greatest importance in our view of 
the general scheme of the evidences, unless it is maintained, 
that the events recorded in the Christian Scriptures are of no 
value, except so far as they are confirmatory of the doctrines 
which are taught therein. If Christianity is a mere system 
of ethics, shining entirely by its own light, resting exclu- 
sively upon its accordance with the primitive intuitions of 
the human soul, then we shall do well to discard the histori- 
cal testimony in its favor altogether. If the gospel narrative 
is merely a cunningly devised fable or myth ; if it is an East- 
ern apologue, shadowing forth important truths ; if it be of 
no consequence whether the sayings attributed to our Saviour 
were really uttered by him or not, provided that these say- 
ings are true ; if it is an idle task even to consider whether 
such a person as Jesus of Nazareth ever lived, and taught, 
and died, — then we may give up history, and throw all such 
works as the one now before us into the fire. Only, in such 
case, it will be proper to give up the name of Christianity, 
as it is derived from that which has become by long usage the 
proper name of its founder, and, on the hypothesis we are 
now considering, it is of no consequence whether the sys- 
tem ever had a founder or not. But if these suppositions 
are not to be admitted, if Christians desire to know the truth 
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respecting the life as well as the doctrines of him whose name 
they bear, then we must cling to the historical evidences, not 
merely as the strongest, but as the only " testimony in 
chief" to the reality of our faith. 

Mr. Norton proposes to establish the truth of the facts re- 
corded concerning our Lord, his ministry upon earth, his acts 
and teachings, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, by 
showing that the narratives which we possess of these events 
were actually written by the persons claimed as their authors, 
two of whom were intimate companions of Jesus, and eye- 
witnesses of his ministry, while the other two received their 
accounts immediately from such witnesses. If he has suc- 
ceeded, the whole point is gained ; for if the Gospels were 
written by such persons, the narrative contained in them 
must be true. The Apostles could not have been deceived 
respecting the facts which they profess to relate, and the hy- 
pothesis, that individuals in their situation contrived their 
separate accounts of the whole affair as mere fictions, is too 
monstrous to deserve a moment's attention. The scope of 
Mr. Norton's inquiry extends over the first three centuries of 
the Christian era, as after that period, the proof that the Gos- 
pels were universally received as the works of those whose 
names are affixed to them is so abundant and conclusive, 
that it is needless to recapitulate it. His object is to show, 
that the entire works have been ascribed to their true authors, 
which, of course, includes the proposition, " that the Gos- 
pels remain essentially the same as they were originally com- 
posed." 

Of the argument in the first volume of the work, embrac- 
ing the testimony of the great body of early Christians to 
the genuineness of the Gospels, we gave a brief view in a 
former article.* The object of the second and third volumes 
is to show what confirmation of the more direct historical 
testimony may be drawn from the speculations of the early 
Gnostic heretics, and from the use which they made of the 
Gospels. The evidence thus derived is mostly circumstan- 
tial in its nature, and derives its weight from those peculiari- 
ties in the situation and opinions of the Gnostics, which 
would have induced them to reject the narratives written by 
the Apostles, and to adopt or to forge other works as the 

* JV. A. Review, Vol. XLV. pp. 206 - 222. 
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foundation of their faith, if they could have done so, at that 
early period, without appearing to oppose universally admit- 
ted facts and unimpeachable testimony, or without incurring 
the certain fate of having their forgeries detected and ex- 
posed. Gibbon affirms, that " it was impossible that the 
Gnostics could receive our present Gospels, many parts of 
which (particularly in the resurrection of Christ) are di- 
rectly, and, as it might seem, designedly, pointed against 
their favorite tenets." If it should appear, that, in spite 
of this discrepancy of doctrine, the Gnostics did uni- 
versally admit the authority of the Gospels as authentic ac- 
counts of the ministry of Jesus Christ, and appealed to no 
other books having similar pretensions, it follows, that the 
genuineness of these records, during the first two or three 
centuries of the Christian era, was considered as unim- 
peachable, and that it was impossible, then, to make unau- 
thorized compilations, or to forge new narratives, without 
detection and exposure. The period at which this heretical 
party flourished makes their evidence decisive. The promul- 
gation of Christianity to the world was then so recent, and 
the facts attendant upon its introduction were so well known, 
that a question respecting the genuineness of books claiming 
to be of authority among the believers might be easily deter- 
mined. The fathers of the generation then on the stage 
must have been intimate with those who had been contem- 
poraries of the Apostles, and evidence was therefore directly 
at hand, whether the books were of early or recent intro- 
duction among the followers of Christ. And this view of 
the case is confirmed by the fact, that the Gnostics, having 
every reason to impeach the authority of the received ac- 
counts, if they were able, and to substitute others for them, 
did not attempt either course, but submitted to be judged by 
the books of their opponents. 

The full consideration of these points, the examination of 
the history of the Gnostics, and the development of their pe- 
culiar opinions, made it necessary to traverse a wide field of 
inquiry, and to consider many collateral subjects. Mr. Nor- 
ton has accomplished the work so thoroughly, that little re- 
mains to be determined by the subsequent inquirer. The 
tenets of the Gnostics, when viewed in their relations to the 
doctrines of Christianity, and to the philosophy of the 
Greeks, open many curious questions respecting the phenom- 
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ena of mind, and the formation of opinions, which are dis- 
cussed in these volumes with great ability. There is an air 
of freshness and originality in these speculations, which gives 
them a lively interest, in spite of the abstruseness of the sub- 
ject. The writer is one of those who think for themselves ; 
he avoids the beaten track of disquisition, without falling into 
paradox from the desire of novelty, and without being hurried 
into rash generalizations by the love of system. He is an in- 
dependent, and, at the same time, a very cautious thinker ; 
and though the conclusions at which he arrives may not al- 
ways command our assent, they are admirably stated, and 
the process of argument which leads to them is sufficiently 
plain. He has nothing of the theatrical air of the French 
philosophers, nor any trace of what may be called the shal- 
low profundity of the Germans ; he has too much good taste 
for the one, and too much good sense for the other. Some 
have objected to a want of unity in the book ; but the ob- 
jection proceeds, we think, from an insufficient perception of 
the object which the author had in view, and of the manner 
in which all the separate investigations, however remote and 
apparently unconnected, are made to conduce to its attain- 
ment. Some general remarks may throw light upon this 
point. 

As Mr. Norton's plan covers the first three centuries in 
the history of our religion, it necessarily includes some con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which Christianity was 
introduced to the world. A full view of these circumstances 
must embrace some notice of the state of opinion, the habits 
of thought, and the prevailing systems of philosophy in those 
nations to whom the new faith was first preached. Such a 
view is essential to a full knowledge of the obstacles with 
which the religion of Jesus had to contend, and of the mod- 
ifications and corruptions which it underwent in the minds of 
those who were the earliest to receive it. It is necessary to 
know the full extent of the impediments to its progress, and 
the causes of the errors with which it was soon debased, be- 
fore we can have a due sense of the magnitude of its triumph. 

It is a mistake to suppose, that the gospel was first preach- 
ed to wholly unoccupied minds, ready to perceive at once the 
true character of the new doctrine, and the whole force of 
the arguments by which it was supported. It was proclaim- 
ed to a people rendered obstinate by the blindest prejudices. 
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or attached to the vainest speculations. It has been said, 
that Paganism, considered as a religious system, had lost its 
hold upon the esteem and reverence of the multitude, who 
had learned to slight the gods and contemn the tenets of their 
ancestors, and who were, therefore, prepared for the recep- 
tion of a purer faith. But in losing their religious belief, 
they had only cast away the anchor of their minds. They 
were tossed about by every wind of doctrine, — either a 
prey to vague and superstitious feelings, generated by a re- 
ligious sentiment that had no object on which to expend it- 
self, or following with restless curiosity every absurd theory 
which ill-regulated and speculative imaginations could sug- 
gest. They were attached to auguries and charms, to sooth- 
sayers and sorcerers, or they attended the schools of the soph- 
ists, and gave themselves up to a philosophy at once shallow 
and mystical, unchecked by reason or principle, and losing 
itself in the wildest reveries. Oriental speculations, sublime, 
but obscure, had tinged the minds of many with a love of 
mysticism, while the philosophy of the Greeks was certainly 
but ill adapted to supply a regulative principle to their heated 
fancies. The acute and imaginative turn of mind, that char- 
acterized this people, gave birth to a multitude of systems, 
which we can hardly suppose were ever seriously entertained, 
even by their authors, though they were supported by fine- 
spun reasonings, and defended by the most ingenious soph- 
istry. The speculations even of Plato, the greatest name 
among them, are oftentimes so extravagant, that it is difficult 
to believe, that he himself regarded them in any other light 
than as exercises in dialectics, or as pleasing dreams for the 
fancy. 

In ethical science alone, the voice of nature — the origi- 
nal and imperative law of conscience — supplied a few estab- 
lished principles, as resting-points and guide-boards in specu- 
lation, though they were sadly disregarded in practice. Fee- 
ble essays were made with these slender materials to project 
a scheme of morals, which should have some appearance 
of moderation, and some foundation in truth ; but these at- 
tempts resulted either in the hard and impracticable system 
of the Stoics, or in the elegant, but sensual and debasing, 
theory of the Epicureans. Imperfect or erroneous as these 
systems were, they were among the best fruits of the Gre- 
cian and Roman intellect, when applied in mere speculation 
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upon the higher objects of thought ; the philosophers some- 
times appear to speak with dignity and earnestness, as if 
they believed what they taught, when occupied in expounding 
their opinions in morals. Of course, in this unfavorable 
estimate of the philosophy of the ancients, we pass over 
their researches in physics and natural history, as belonging 
to a different, and, in their opinion, a lower department for 
the exercise of mind. We are concerned with their opin- 
ions and habits of thought only in those respects which would 
be likely to bias their reception of a new religious faith. 

It would be wrong to suppose, that, because the vague 
philosophical and religious opinions of the Pagan world hung 
loosely upon their minds, they could therefore easily be 
thrown off, when a purer and simpler doctrine was placed 
before them. The very flexibility of their notions made it 
more difficult to uproot and discard them altogether ; they 
offered no direct resistance to the reception of a new faith, 
but they twined around, corrupted, and perverted it, after it 
was received. Nothing could be more liberal and catholic 
than the religious system of the Gentile world ; it admitted 
the gods of any country into its pantheon, and it even erected 
altars to "the unknown God." But it brought down the 
adopted faith to a level with its own extravagant fictions. 
The habits of mind, in which this system was engendered, and 
through which it assumed its successive phases, continued to 
affect the judgments and conduct of the people in regard to 
the purer doctrines which were preached to them by the 
apostles of Christianity. These doctrines also became a 
prey to the speculatists and the mongers of systems, and 
were engrafted by them upon a rotten stock, instead of being 
allowed to take root and flourish by themselves. " The 
Christians," says the sneering Gibbon, "who, by the inter- 
position of evil spirits, could so readily explain every pre- 
ternatural appearance, were disposed, and even desirous, to 
admit the extravagant fictions of Grecian mythology." The 
cause is here made to change places with the effect. It was 
rather the mythological fables of the Greeks, which taught 
them to wrest passages of the Scriptures into a defence 
of their ancient absurdities, and to find substitutes for their 
old demons in the theological doctrine of the existence 
and agency of fallen spirits.* The true spirit of Christian- 

* It seems almost incredible, that, but little more than two centuries ago, 
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ity, unlike that of Paganism, is exclusive ; it holds no com- 
merce, it makes no terms, with error. So soon as it was 
allowed to exercise its due influence, it threw down the 
altars of the false gods, and established a spiritual worship in 
their place. 

The loose speculations and extravagant mythology of the 
Greeks were not the only obstacles to the reception and nat- 
ural development of Christian doctrine. In the obstinate 
prejudices and narrow exclusiveness of the people to whom 
it was first preached, were greater hindrances and more ac- 
tive causes of corruption, than in the deceptive toleration 
and inconstant humors of the Gentile world. Forms and 
ceremonies attach the mind and fascinate the imagination 
with greater power than abstract doctrines. With an obsti- 
nacy that there is nothing in the annals of the world to par- 
allel, the Jews have clung for thousands of years to their 
imposing and cumbrous ritual, and to the faith which flatters 
their pride with the idea, that they are a peculiar people, se- 
lected as the objects of the exclusive and covenanted favor of 
their God. Nothing but the might of inspiration and the 
power of divine truth could avail against so strong a barrier. 
The contest was arduous, and the victory first achieved 
was necessarily incomplete. The wall of prejudice was 
breached, but it was not entirely overthrown. The early 
Jewish converts desired to appear, not as the disciples of a 
new faith, but as followers of a reformed system of their an- 
cient belief. They wished to impose the fetters of their law 
upon the Gentiles, as a necessary prerequisite to their full 
admission to the Christian communion. The new religion 
acknowledged the divine origin of their former faith ; they 
wished to cumber it with all the details of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Our Saviour and his immediate disciples, more 
tolerant than the multitudes who have since borne their name 

the excellent Dr. Cudworth, a man of vast erudition and considerable meta- 
physical tact, and usually a good reasoner, could gravely propound and defend 
the following extraordinary opinion respecting the direct agency of evil spir- 
its : — " It is a thing highly probable, if not unquestionable, that Apollonius 
Tyanaeus, shortly after the publication of the gospel to the world, was a 
person made choice of by the policy, and assisted by the powers, of the king- 
dom of darkness, for the doing of some things extraordinary, merely out of 
design to derogate from the miracles of our Saviour Christ, and to enable 
Paganism the better to bear up against the assaults of Christianity." — In- 
tellectual System. Chap. IV., § 15. 

VOL. LIX. NO. 124. 14 
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and degraded it, treated the prejudices of the Jews with ten- 
derness and respect. Paul proclaimed the liberty of Chris- 
tianity for the Gentiles also, and repudiated the attempts of 
his Jewish brethren to put unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of their conversion. He did not require the Jewish con- 
verts themselves to give up the practice of the ceremonial 
law, but he forbade the requisition of it where it would be 
felt as a burden. The promises of the gospel were not 
confined to the posterity of Abraham, but were held out to 
the freeman and the slave, to the Greek and the barbarian, 
and were embraced by such numbers of them, that the Ju- 
daizing Christians soon appeared only as a small sect among 
the multitudes of the faithful. 

From the prejudices and peculiar habits of thought, en- 
tertained respectively by the two great classes of converts 
to Christianity, sprung the first two heresies which marred 
the unity of the Christian church. The fervid imagina- 
tion and speculative temperament of the Greeks created 
the system of the Gnostics ; the obstinate prejudices of the 
Jewish believers gave rise to the sect of the Ebionites, or 
Nazarenes. These opposite extremes of error were connected 
by every shade and variety of intermediate doctrine, and to 
this middle space the great body of catholic Christians be- 
longed. The controversy waged by the extreme parties 
with each other, from the natural course of minds exasper- 
ated by opposition, soon widened the distance between 
them, and added to the extravagance of the tenets which 
they respectively held. The Ebionites preached the neces- 
sity of entire compliance with the Mosaic law ; the Gnostics 
rejected the Jewish Scriptures, the original authority of the 
Mosaic dispensation, and finally denied the perfections of the 
Jewish God. To fill up the vacuity thus created in the 
system of Christian doctrine, the latter contrived the most 
elaborate and fantastic theogony that an insane imagination 
ever devised. 

We now see, not only the great value and weight of the 
testimony here adduced by Mr. Norton to the genuineness 
of the Gospels, but the propriety of going over the broad 
ground of inquiry and disquisition, which he has occupied in 
these volumes. If these opposing sects, belonging to the 
earliest period in the history of our religion, separated from 
each other by so broad and deep a gulf, and having so great 
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an interest to decry and repudiate the Gospels, of which the 
spirit and the obvious meaning were so hostile to the doc- 
trines which they held, — if, we say, both Ebionites and 
Gnostics, in spite of these circumstances, did acknowledge the 
authority of our sacred records, and did submit to be judged 
by them, the conclusion is irresistible, that the genuineness 
of these records could not then be impeached, but that they 
were admitted, both by friends and foes, to be the undoubted 
written testimony of the persons whose names they bear, — 
the companions and immediate disciples of our Lord. The 
Gnostics did not hesitate to reject the Jewish Scriptures, 
because they obviously contradicted the doctrines which 
they taught ; with similar reasons, though perhaps not so 
strong, to induce them to put aside the Christian Scriptures, 
they could not, they dared not, reject the Gospels. To as- 
certain the full weight of their testimony, then, it becomes 
important to take a broad survey of their situation and entire 
scheme of doctrine, to examine all the peculiarities of their 
tenets, to judge of their habits of thought and reasoning, 
and thus to ascertain how likely they were to be impeded 
by slight motives or inconclusive evidence from renouncing 
the authority of those writings which convicted them of 
error. And this is the work, hitherto not separately under- 
taken, or else left incomplete, which has been admirably 
performed in the volumes of Mr. Norton. 

There is another, and equally interesting, view of the sub- 
ject, which justifies the wide range of research adopted in this 
work, and the great labor which has been bestowed upon it. 
We seek to know the exact nature of the opposing and cor- 
rupting influences to which our faith was at first exposed. 
The white light of Christianity shone out amid vast and 
dense clouds of error and superstition and prejudice, and 
in passing through them, it was dispersed and refracted into 
the most dissimilar and fantastic shapes and hues. It is of 
the utmost importance, as well for the evidences of Chris- 
tianity as for the philosophy of the human mind, to be able 
to trace back this process, to follow out the progress of error 
and heresy, to explain the growth and filiation of different 
religious creeds, and to show how far Christianity is account- 
able for the corrupt doctrines with which it was soon bur- 
dened, or how far these were the necessary results of the 
influences to which it was at first exposed, and of the charac- 
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ters of the people to whom it was first preached. We are 
too apt to consider Christianity, in the early ages of its his- 
tory, as if it were limited to a single proposition, well known, 
accurately defined, and universally accepted, in its simplicity 
and purity, by all who claimed to be its disciples, while it 
was as universally opposed by all the followers of Pagan- 
ism and by the bulk of the unconverted world. It was not 
so, even in the apostolic age. Paul was obliged constantly 
to rebuke the opposite errors of the Jewish and Gentile 
converts, and both the fables of Pagan mythology and the 
vain dreams of Pagan philosophy were constantly seeking 
shelter under the garb and name of legitimate doctrines of 
the new faith. It was a scene of great confusion and tur- 
moil of opinions, — a warfare among a great number of con- 
tending forces, — a contest between a crowd of religious 
systems, shaded into each other by every variety of doctrine. 
So far was Paganism from offering uniform opposition to the 
progress of the new religion, that it oftentimes attempted to 
take advantage of its name and the zeal of its disciples, and 
to adopt and guide the strength which it could not oppose. 
All the arms of warfare were used on either side, and among 
all the sects. Error had its martyrs, as well as truth. 

Perhaps the first corruption to which Christianity was 
subjected consisted in the attempt to make any system at all 
of its doctrines. The teachings of the Saviour were emi- 
nently practical, addressed to the heart and the life, more 
than to the intellect. They were not delivered in the form 
of grave philosophical discourses, to explain a new doctrine, 
or to set forth a creed. In the longest of his discourses, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the object seems to be not so 
much to impart religious knowledge, as to inculcate the duty 
of a holy life. What are called the " vital doctrines " of 
Christianity must be pieced together, for the most part, from 
various unconnected sayings, and from expressions elicited, 
so far as we can perceive, by passing events, rather than de- 
liberately uttered for purposes of instruction. In the Gos- 
pels, at least, comparatively little is expressly enunciated in 
the form of abstract doctrines, appealing to the understanding 
rather than to the conscience. But men are more anxious to 
know than to do ; it is easier to yield assent to a proposition 
than to follow a rule of conduct. The simplest and purest 
of all religions was soon erected into a formal system ; it 
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was tortured into a creed consisting almost entirely of specu- 
lative dogmas. In the Pagan world, — as might be expected 
from the fact, that the people had not before possessed any 
definite rule of faith, but only loose mythological doctrines, 
the joint work of the philosophers and the poets, — the new 
religion was most rapidly corrupted into a complex and fan- 
ciful theory, alike unworthy of its origin and its name. 
Among the Jewish heretics, Christianity was merely engrafted 
upon the Mosaic law, where, however, from the general 
similitude of the two dispensations, it still held a prominent 
place. In the system of the Gnostics, it was buried under 
a heap of idle fancies, wholly dissimilar in character, amid 
which its original lineaments could hardly be discerned. 

We have dwelt so long upon the general plan and scope 
of Mr. Norton's work, that we have but insufficient space 
for a particular account of its contents. With a very meagre 
sketch of the general divisions of the subject as he has con- 
sidered it, and of the outlines of the execution, we must 
close our imperfect notice. What follows, it is necessary to 
say, is a mere abstract of the information afforded in these 
volumes. 

The word Gnostic denotes " an enlightened man," and 
was sometimes used to signify a Christian philosopher. This 
import of the name seems to imply superior understanding 
on the part of those who bore it, and they doubtless arro- 
gated it to themselves on account of the fine-spun and far- 
reaching speculations which constituted their peculiar tenets. 
Whether they merited the name in this sense is very doubt- 
ful ; though many modern writers, mistaking vagueness for 
sublimity, and obscurity for depth of thought, have too hastily 
assumed that they did. Mr. Norton considers them as 
" neither prodigies of wisdom nor folly " ; but as belonging 
" to the large class of the professors of hidden but intuitive 
wisdom, who exhibit to the ignorant bits of colored glass, 
with the air of men displaying inestimable jewels." In the 
first half of the second century, they were separated from 
the great body of Christians by the opprobrious name of 
heretics, though the standard of orthodoxy then established 
was far broader and more liberal than that by which believers 
were judged a century or two later. At this early period, 
therefore, the system which they held must have been con- 
sidered as irreconcilable with the doctrines of the gospel. 
14* 
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With the exception of the Ebionites, they were the only 
heretics of the first two centuries. 

There were two great divisions of the sect, — the Marcion- 
ites, and the Theosophic Gnostics, as they were termed, of 
whom the Valentinians were the chief representatives. Mar- 
cion and Valentinus, the two great leaders of these divis- 
ions, are both mentioned by the early Fathers as flourishing 
about the middle of the second century. The most impor- 
tant authorities respecting their history are Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen. None of the writings 
of the Gnostics are extant, except some short extracts pre- 
served in the works of their opponents. We must form our 
estimate of their doctrines from the writings of those who 
endeavoured to confute them, and the external history of the 
sect must be drawn from the same imperfect sources. The 
later Fathers who wrote respecting them, probably after the 
sect had lost much of its importance and was greatly dimin- 
ished in numbers, either copy the accounts of their prede- 
cessors, or weave together an improbable mass of fictions 
and calumnies. The speculations of the Gnostics were 
thrown into the shade, in the third century, by the bolder 
theory of the Manichaeans ; and in the course of a century or 
two more, the former sect entirely dwindled away. " In- 
deed, according to Gregory Nazianzen, they had ceased to 
disturb the church before the Arian controversy arose, in 
the beginning of the fourth century." Their number was 
not great at any time, the peculiarities of their doctrines 
being such as to recommend themselves only to a small class 
of individuals. They are to be ranked among those who 
pride themselves upon esoteric doctrines, intelligible only to 
a few. 

The Marcionites were ascetic in their practices ; they 
prohibited marriage, and honored the self-denying virtues in 
a higher degree even than the great body of the catholic 
Christians. But the accounts of the morals of the other 
great party among them are very unfavorable ; they held, that 
grace preserved from sin, and that the spiritual nature by 
which they were distinguished remained undefiled, in what- 
ever pollutions the body might mingle. Mr. Norton thinks, 
however, that these charges must be softened, or that they 
were applicable only to a portion of the sect, who were so 
imperfectly separated from the heathen world, that they 
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should be called pseudo-Christians, rather than heretics. That 
immoral doctrines and practices existed among professed be- 
lievers, even in the apostolic age, is known to be true ; and 
Mr. Norton makes some acute and philosophical remarks on 
the causes of this remarkable inconsistency between their 
profession and their conduct. But he finds no reason to be- 
lieve, that the Gnostics were particularly guilty in this re- 
spect. Some nominal Christians, attached to a licentious 
life, like the Pagans whom they had hardly quitted, might 
have preferred to unite themselves to a party of heretics, rath- 
er than to the great body of the believers ; and their evil 
practices may have given a bad name to the whole sect. In 
connection with this topic, we quote an instructive passage. 

" We may readily understand why, at the present day, indi- 
viduals without Christian faith, or without Christian morals, 
should claim to be called Christians, or why the generality of 
men in a Christian country, whatever may be the strength of 
their faith, or its practical influence, should acquiesce in being 
numbered as believers ; but the inquiry may well arise, how it 
was, that, when to be a Christian was to expose one's self 
to hatred and persecution, any should take that name, except 
from such sincere conviction, and such conscientious motives, as 
would preserve them from indulging in the vices of the heathen 
world, and especially from justifying such indulgence on princi- 
ple. The solution of the fact is, that the looser heretics did not 
expose themselves to persecution. The hatred of the heathens 
to the Christians manifested itself by irregular outbreaks. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose, that the proceedings against 
them, at least before the latter part of the third century, resem- 
bled the systematized persecution of infidels and heretics in those 
Roman Catholic countries where the inquisition has been estab- 
lished. The steady action of law was unknown throughout the 
Roman empire. Its machinery was wholly out of order. Its 
workings were irregular and interrupted. The government was 
a government of force. After the time of Nero till that of Dio- 
cletian, the emperors, for the most part, appear rather to have 
yielded to the spirit of persecution, than to have excited it. The 
sufferings of the Christians were occasioned far less by their 
edicts, than by the superstition and enmity of the lower classes, 
the cruelty of some of the provincial governors, and the license 
and rapacity of the soldiery. Such persecutors would, in gen- 
eral, select their victims from the most conscientious and zealous 
among the number of those, who, from their circumstances in 
life, might be most easily oppressed, or who, being conspicuous 
among Christians, had, at the same time, incurred some particu- 
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lar odium. The more licentious among the heretics had little to 
fear. They, probably, called themselves Gnostics, or enlighten- 
ed men, rather than Christians; for the latter name might not 
only have exposed them to obloquy and danger, but would have 
confounded them with the great body of believers, whom they 
looked down upon with contempt. They were connected with 
the heathen world in its vices and in its idol-worship. Nor, by a 
man devoid of conscientiousness and self-devotion, was danger 
to be apprehended, even if, by some accident, he might be ac- 
cused as a Christian. The judicial trials of Christians were very 
unlike those of heretics in later times. The accused had his 
condemnation or acquittal in his own power. He might save him- 
self by renouncing his faith, or by denying it. All that was re- 
quired of him was to profess himself not a Christian, and to burn 
incense before the judge in honor of an idol, or to swear by the 
Genius of the emperor." — Vol. n. pp. 170- 172. 

The necessity of making a sharp distinction between these 
pseudo-Christians and the heretics, properly so called, leads 
Mr. Norton to give a curious and rather minute account of 
the sects and individuals embraced under the former denomi- 
nation. That the Gnostics have sometimes been confound- 
ed with them appears from the fact, that Irenaeus ascribes 
the origin of the former to Simon, the magician, mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, though it seems that he and his 
followers were not Christians. The Carpocratians are the 
first of the sects referred to, who appear to have been a body 
of corrupt Platonists, that pretended to regard Christ as an 
eminent philosopher. They were professed workers in ma- 
gic, and the vices of their life brought reproach on the 
Christian name. Another of these sects was that of the 
Ophians, or Serpentists, as we should say, who relied on a 
book called the Gospel of Eve, which was supposed to 
contain the wisdom that Eve learned from the serpent. They 
were a small and obscure party, and little is known either of 
their history or doctrines. There are faint indications of the 
existence of other classes of these nominal Christians, upon 
whom the greatest immoralities in practice and the utmost 
absurdities of doctrine were charged ; but the indistinct no- 
tices of them serve only to show under what various and 
dissimilar phases Christianity was made at times to appear. 
Some of them held doctrines like those of the Egyptian 
pantheists, believing that " the same soul is dispersed in ani- 
mals, and insects, and fishes, and serpents, and men, and in 
herbs, and trees, and fruits." One of their sayings bore a 
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striking resemblance to the inscription, which, according to 
Plutarch, was engraved on the temple of Isis at Sais : " I 
am all that has been, is, or will be ; and my veil no mortal 
has ever lifted." Respecting the origin of these sects, we 
quote again from Mr. Norton. 

" From what has been said it may appear, that sects and in- 
dividuals who are not to be considered as Christians have been 
erroneously reckoned among the Gnostics. Nor is their exist- 
ence difficult to be accounted for. Christianity soon became an 
object of universal attention. It was a new phenomenon in the 
intellectual world. A power, unknown before, was in action, 
and spreading its influence far beyond the sphere to which it 
might seem to be confined. Our religion essentially affected the 
heathen philosophy contemporary with it, and introduced into it 
conceptions such as had not been previously entertained. The 
doctrines of our faith were, undoubtedly, more or less known to 
many, who had not studied them in the Gospels, nor were ac- 
quainted with its evidences as a revelation from God. Though 
not received by such as of divine authority, and but imperfectly 
understood, they gave a new impulse to thought. Men's minds 
were thrown into a state .of effervescence, new affinities oper- 
ated, and new combinations of opinion were formed. There 
were, doubtless, those whose vanity prompted them to profess an 
acquaintance with the new barbaric philosophy, as they deemed 
it, and to represent themselves as having exercised a critical and 
discriminating judgment upon it, and as having discovered in it 
certain important views, and certain truths not before developed. 
In some of those affected by our religion, their imperfect and 
heartless knowledge of it would be rather destructive than reno- 
vating, breaking down all barriers of thought, and opening the 
way for wild speculations. Hence, as we may easily believe, 
new systems of opinion sprung up, not Christian, but deriving 
some characteristic peculiarities from Christianity ; — the sys- 
tems held by those whom we have called pseudo-Christians." — 
Vol. ii. pp. 233-235. 

The Marcionites and Theosophic Gnostics, though they 
differed in some respects, agreed on all the fundamental 
points of their doctrines. They held, that the material uni- 
verse was not made by the Supreme Being, but by an inferior 
agent, the Creator, who was also the God of the Jews. The 
true Deity presided over the spiritual world, or Pleroma, as 
they called it, which was widely separated from the material 
universe, being absolutely pure, while evil was inherent in 
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matter. The visible world was full of imperfection and sin, 
and the Saviour descended to it from the Pleroma, to make 
a revelation of the Supreme God to men, and to deliver 
what was spiritual from the bondage of matter. Before his 
advent, the true Deity was hidden from the knowledge of 
men ; for the God of the Old Testament was only the infe- 
rior agent, the God of the Jews. Justice was the peculiar 
attribute of the latter, who exercised a moral government 
over men by the dispensation of rewards and punishments. 
Goodness was the characteristic of the Supreme God. 

One object of this singular scheme, evidently, was to get 
rid of Judaism, and to deny the authority of the Jewish 
Scriptures, as containing a rule of faith or practice. They 
did not deny, that the Old Testament was a faithful record 
of facts ; but they thought it impossible to reconcile the char- 
acter and actions of the Creator, as therein represented, 
with the perfections of the God of Christianity. It appears, 
that many other of the Gentile converts were perplexed by 
difficulties of the same kind. They thought, that the dispensa- 
tion was imperfect, containing many commands which were 
abrogated by the Saviour, as unsuitable to the nature and will 
of an infinitely wise and good being. Justin Martyr, the 
author of the Clementine Homilies, and Origen, express this 
opinion with great plainness. They had two modes of solv- 
ing the problem ; they regarded the Son, or the Logos, as 
the minister of God in the creation, and thought that actions 
might properly be ascribed to him which would be unsuita- 
ble to the Father ; and they explained away many difficult 
passages of the Old Testament by the supposition of a hid- 
den or allegorical meaning. " For we further maintain," 
says Tertullian, " that Christ has always been the agent of 
the Father in his name, — that it was he, who from the be- 
ginning was conversant with men, who had intercourse with 
the patriarchs and the prophets." And again he says, in the 
same connection, " Thus, whatever you require as worthy of 
God will be found in the invisible Father, remote from hu- 
man intercourse, calm, and, if I may so speak, the God of 
the philosophers ; but whatever you censure as unworthy 
will be ascribed to the Son, who was seen, and heard, and 
had intercourse with men." 

The extravagant use of the allegorical mode of interpre- 
tation by the early Fathers is a fact familiarly known. Their 
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predilection for it grew out of the wavering conceptions, un- 
founded reasoning, and tendency to loose speculations, which 
were characteristic of the age. It enabled them to graft any- 
abstruse doctrines upon the perverted text of the Scriptures. 
It gave full license to their wandering fancies, and made their 
authoritative books, for which they professed unbounded rev- 
erence, only the mirrors of their own excited imaginations. 
We have little reason to rebuke their folly at the present 
day, when many eminent scholars have adopted the symboli- 
cal explanation of the heathen mythology, and find a broad 
system of rational philosophy and pure ethics shadowed forth 
under that mass of improbable and disgusting fables. Origen 
may be pardoned for maintaining, in his remote age, and 
with his imperfect light, that the bitter waters of Marah de- 
noted the Jewish law, that the tree which was cast into them 
typified Christ, who purified the law, and that the twelve 
springs and seventy palm-trees at Elim, where the Israelites 
halted, signified the twelve apostles and the seventy other 
disciples, whom the Saviour sent forth to preach the word 
of God. But what shall we say of the learned speculatists 
of modern Germany, who find in Mercury, the god of thieves, 
only a personification of the Egyptian priesthood, to whom 
was ascribed the invention of language and the arts ; or who 
look upon Hercules as the image of the sun, and elaborately 
resolve his twelve labors into the twelve signs of the zodiac ? 
We can find a modern parallel to this latter folly in the 
" (Edipus Judaicus" of Sir William Drummond, who alle- 
gorized the book of Genesis into a system of astronomy, and 
identified the twelve sons of Jacob with the same twelve con- 
stellations. To the symbolical explanations of Paganism by 
modern illwninati may be applied the language in which 
Celsus speaks of the allegories of Origen: " The pretended 
allegories written concerning these fables are far more offen- 
sive and absurd than the fables themselves ; for, with marvel- 
lous and altogether senseless folly, they bring together things 
which can in no way whatever be fitted to one another." 

One sect of the Gnostics allegorized as stoutly as the 
Catholic fathers ; but their objections to the Jewish Scrip- 
tures were too fundamental to be entirely disposed of in this 
way. Their theory, that the God of the Jews was not the 
Supreme Being, was adapted to their other views in philo- 
sophy, and nourished the contempt and hatred they enter- 
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tained for the descendants of Abraham. The great body 
of the Gentile Christians looked upon the Jews with equal 
aversion ; but they did not extend this feeling to the Jewish 
books. Though sensible of the objections to which many 
parts of these writings are exposed, they attempted to get 
rid of them only by the allegorical mode of interpretation, 
and by other expedients, and to regard the books as of divine 
origin and of equal authority with the Gospels. " This fact," 
says Mr. Norton, " strikingly evinces the strength of evi- 
dence that accompanied our religion. Its proofs must have 
been overwhelming, when, in addition to establishing an in- 
vincible faith in the religion itself, they occasioned, notwith- 
standing such obstacles, the adoption of the Jewish opinions 
respecting the Old Testament." 

The consideration of this part of his subject naturally 
leads Mr. Nortun to express his own views respecting the 
Jewish dispensation and the books of the Old Testament. 
He has done this in a dissertation of considerable length, ap- 
pended to his second volume. We have already alluded to 
it, as that portion of the work which will excite most alarm 
and opposition, and as coming within the range of those theo- 
logical discussions in which it is not our province to mingle. 
It is enough to say here, that the question is argued with 
great moderation, candor, and ability, whatever may be 
thought of the results at which the writer arrives. It is not 
necessary to give a synopsis of these results ; but their gen- 
eral character may be inferred from two or three of the in- 
troductory paragraphs. 

" Such is the connection between Christianity and the Jewish re- 
ligion, that the divine origin of the former implies the divine origin 
of the latter. Christianity, if I may so speak, has made itself 
responsible for the fact, that the Jewish religion, like itself, pro- 
ceeded immediately from God. But Christianity has not made 
itself responsible for the genuineness, the authenticity, or the 
moral and religious teachings, of that collection of books by 
Jewish writers, which constitutes the Old Testament. Taken 
collectively, it may appear, on the one hand, that those books 
possess a high and very peculiar character, which affords strong 
evidence of the divine origin of the Jewish religion; and it may 
appear, on the other hand, that they also contain much that is in- 
credible, and much that does not approve itself to our understand- 
ing and moral feelings. But if the latter be the case, it is a fact 
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with which Christianity is not concerned. Our religion is no more 
answerable for the genuineness, or the contents, of a series of 
Jewish writings, dating from an uncertain period, and continued 
till after the return of a part of the nation from the Babylonish 
captivity, than it is responsible for the genuineness and contents 
of the works ascribed to Christian authors from the second cen- 
tury to the eleventh. The truth of our religion is no more in- 
volved in the truth of all that is related in the Books of Judges, 
of Kings, and of Chronicles, or in the Pentateuch, supposing 
the Pentateuch not to be the work of Moses, than it is in the 
truth of all that is related in the Ecclesiastical Histories of Eu- 
sebius, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

" If these propositions be'true, they go far to remove those diffi- 
culties which not only embarrassed the early Christians, but 
which have continued to embarrass Christians in every age. 
But if they be true, a great error has been committed both by 
Christians and by unbelievers. The most popular and effective 
objections of unbelievers have been directed, not against Chris- 
tianity, but against the Old Testament, on the ground that Chris- 
tianity is responsible for the truth, and for the moral and re- 
ligious character, of all its contents; and, instead of repelling 
so untenable a proposition, believers have likewise assumed it ; 
or rather, they have earnestly affirmed its correctness, and pro- 
ceeded to argue upon it as they could. 

" Thus the books composing the Old Testament have been 
stripped of their true character, which renders them an object 
of the greatest curiosity and interest ; and a false character has 
been ascribed to them, which brings them into perpetual col- 
lision with the moral and religious conceptions of men of more 
enlightened times than those of their writers, with the principles 
of rational criticism in the interpretation of language, and even 
with the progress of the physical sciences. Insuperable objec- 
tions to the character ascribed to them, objections such as pre- 
sented themselves to the minds of the early catholic Christians 
and the Gnostics, lie spread over the surface of these writings. 
To those objections, thus obvious, familiarity may render us in- 
sensible or indifferent. We may pass over them without regard. 
We may rest in the notion, that they admit of some explanation. 
We may acquiesce, with more or less distrust, in theories and 
expositions by which it has been attempted to gloss them over. 
But, in proportion as these books are critically examined, and as 
knowledge and correct modes of thinking advance, new objec- 
tions start up. These, from their novelty, often receive a dis- 
proportioned share of notice ; and much is thought to be done, 
if the force of some one that has recently become an object of 

VOL. LIX. NO. 124. 15 
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attention can be broken ; while difficulties more important are 
comparatively neglected." — Vol. n. pp. xlviii. - 1. 

Connected with the second volume are several other curious 
dissertations, in which inquiries closely related to subjects 
handled in the text are pursued at a length which rendered it 
inconvenient to insert the discussion in the body of the 
volume. One of these relates to the statue which is said, 
by Justin Martyr and others, to have been erected at Rome 
to Simon Magus, the person supposed by the early Fathers, 
though on very insufficient grounds, to have been the founder 
of heresies in the church. Justin's statement has been 
questioned, on the ground of alleged mistake in the account 
of the circumstances attending the erection of the statue, 
and because, in modern times, in the very place indicated by 
him, a stone was found, which had been apparently the base 
of a small statue, with an inscription to Semo Sancus, an 
ancient Sabine god. " It was concluded, that Justin had 
mistaken the inscription to Semo Sancus for one to Simon." 
Mr. Norton argues in favor of the truth of Justin's account, 
at least so far as the fact of the existence of such a statue 
is concerned, and adduces satisfactory reasons for his 
opinion ; but we have no room for a view of them here. 
How has it happened, then, that Protestant scholars gene- 
rally, and almost contemptuously, have rejected the state- 
ment of Justin Martyr, that is confirmed by much circum- 
stantial evidence ? We can cite but a small portion of the 
author's remarks in explanation of this fact. 

" The ultimate cause, then, of what may seem the hasty and 
indiscriminate manner in which his whole account has been re- 
jected, is, perhaps, to be found in the prejudices and unjust judg- 
ments that have existed concerning the Fathers. Under this 
common name have been comprehended Christian writers who 
lived during five centuries,* men the most diverse from each 
other in intellect, learning, and morals, of contrary opinions, 
and placed in circumstances the most unlike; some of them 
eminent for the highest and most difficult virtues ; some pro- 
pelled to gross errors of speculation and conduct by the misdi- 
rected force of religious principle in combination with their tem- 
per and passions ; and some deformed by vices, — bigotry, hy- 

* " From the second to the sixth. The name is often still further extended 
to comprehend Christian writers till the twelfth century." 
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pocrisy, falsehood, a spirit of persecution, and greediness for 
power. But, in consequence of their all bearing the same name, 
which simply denotes them as ancient Christian writers on re- 
ligious faith and practice, they have been regarded as forming a 
class of men so distinguished by essential characteristics, in 
which they resembled each other, that they all approximated to 
a common standard of morals, intellect, and belief. Hence the 
incapacity, ignorance, errors, and vices of individuals have been 
brought forward, directly or indirectly, as chargeable on all 
those who shared with them the same generic name, or, in other 
words, were uninspired Christian writers during the first six cen- 
turies. It would be as reasonable to class the heathen philoso- 
phers together, as a body having a common character, and to 
make Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, responsible for the morals of 
Aristippus, the reasonings of Pyrrho, the brutalities of the 
Cynics, or the gross vices by which so many others of their 
number were disgraced." — Vol. n. pp. xviii., xix. 

There are two other dissertations in this volume ; one re- 
lates to a curious didactic fiction, belonging to the second 
century, called the Clementine Homilies ; and the other is 
devoted to a consideration of the false charges brought 
against the Gnostics and other heretics, particularly by the 
later Fathers. These papers contain much ingenious criti- 
cism, and the fruits of elaborate research ; but we must pass 
them by, and come to a view of the contents of the third 
volume. 

The doctrine of the Gnostics, that the world was formed 
by an inferior Creator, must be considered as a very unsatis- 
factory attempt to solve the problem of the existence of 
evil. They held, that the Maker of the universe was not 
self-existent, that he was even ignorant of the existence of 
the Supreme Being before it was discovered to him by 
Christ, and that evil was inherent in matter. This theory 
was adopted from the confirmation which it afforded of their 
views respecting the Jewish dispensation ; it sprang naturally 
from their peculiar habits of thought, and was in harmony 
with the philosophical speculations of their age. Mr. Nor- 
ton enters into a close examination of the opinions of the 
most eminent philosophers among the ancients, especially 
Plato and Socrates, respecting the existence and character 
of God. He finds many things in them which harmonize 
with the doctrine of the Gnostics, but nothing that amounts 
to a proper recognition of the being of a God, endowed 
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with the attributes which we consider essential to a true con- 
ception of the Supreme Being. His conclusions are the 
very opposite of those adopted by Cudworth, who wasted 
immense learning and great ingenuity on a vain attempt to 
prove, that intelligent Pagans generally acknowledged one 
Supreme Deity. The question is a difficult one ; every 
thing depends on the definition of the term, or on our con- 
ception of the necessary elements in the idea of God. That 
too much credit has been given by most modern scholars to 
Plato and others, for their speculations on this subject, is 
unquestionable. Of what avail is it, that they affirmed the 
doctrine in words, while they denied the reality of those at- 
tributes which are essential, not merely to a proper concep- 
tion of the divine nature, but to any conception at all ? Can 
we believe in his existence, while we deny his personality ? 
Can we believe that he exists, and at the same time identify 
him in every respect with the universe ? We might as well 
ask, Can we affirm his being, and at the same time deny his 
existence ? Even the doctrine of the reality of a personal 
God, who is perfectly inert, who neither created nor pre- 
serves the universe, and who takes no share in its moral 
government, is a mere juggle of words. 

In examining the opinions of the ancients upon this sub- 
ject, it is necessary, also, to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween a proper belief and the mere indulgence of a poetical 
imagination. Wordsworth's magnificent ode, on the intima- 
tions of immortality from the recollections of childhood, con- 
tains a distinct affirmation of the Platonic doctrine of the 
preexistence of souls. We cannot suppose, that this ami- 
able and philosophical poet actually entertains this dogma as 
one of the articles in his creed. In like manner, Cicero 
argues the question about the being of a God merely as an 
exercise in dialectics and rhetoric. We find it hard to be- 
lieve, that he ever looked at the subject as a serious inquirer 
after truth. Plato writes with an air of greater sincerity ; 
but it was a thin partition in his mind, which divided the do- 
main of reason from that of imagination and fancy. Socra- 
tes was probably a serious, if not a devout thinker ; but un- 
fortunately, we know his opinions only at second hand, 
through two imperfect reporters, from whom we have two 
portraits of him, so dissimilar in character, that it is difficult 
to admit either to be probably a good likeness. 
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Mr. Norton gives a curious dissertation on the fact, that, in 
the writings of the ancient philosophers, the words &t6g and 
deus are used indiscriminately in the singular and in the plu- 
ral number. Both forms often occur in the compass of one 
short passage, and a literal translation produces " an entire 
confusion of ideas in thus passing forwards and backwards 
from the gods to the Deity, and from the Deity to the gods." 
Mr. Norton's conclusion is, that, while the term " God " is 
with us a proper name, confined to the Supreme Being, 
" the Greek or Latin term which we translate ' god ' was a 
common name, equally applicable to a very large class of 
beings." The same idiom obtains in our own language ; 
"as, for example, 

' God made the country, and man made the town.' 
That is, ' men made towns,' or built cities." Several pas- 
sages are cited from ancient writers, which demonstrate the 
fact, that, before the introduction of Christianity, this use of 
the words was very common, if not universal. 

We have never seen a mere verbal criticism, which ad- 
mits of more fruitful and striking applications than this, in 
many questions relating to the philosophy and theology of 
the ancients. What are we to think, for instance, of the 
following passage cited by Mr. Norton from Cudworth ? 
" Nothing is more frequent with Pagan writers, than to speak 
of God singularly, they signifying thereby the one Supreme 
Deity." It seems plain enough, that, among the believers 
in polytheism, &t6g or deus must be a common name ; and 
accordingly we find, that, in the vague speculations of the 
Pagan philosophers respecting one Supreme Intelligence, 
these words are qualified by some discriminating epithets, as 
primus., summus, princeps, [liyiaxoq, Sipwrog, and the like. 
The most general meaning of these words is " something 
divine," for it appears they were applied to things not hav- 
ing a personal existence, to virtues and vices, events, pas- 
sions, and affections of the mind. " The Egyptians," says 
the elder Pliny, " swear by garlic and onions, as gods " ; and 
Juvenal sarcastically exclaims, 

" O sanctas gentes, quibus hsec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina .' " 

We cannot imagine, that the Egyptians regarded these vege- 
tables as personal divinities ; but they conceived that there 
was some divine power in them, or that they were sacred 
15* 
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things. Their doctrine was but one form or consequence of 
the pantheistic theory, by which the universe was considered 
as God, and the several parts of it were therefore account- 
ed divine ; deus pertinens per naturam cujusque rei. 

" But we must distinguish between those heathen writers who 
preceded, and those who followed, the introduction of Christiani- 
ty. The use of &tos and deus as common names was the ne- 
cessary result of the general prevalence of polytheism. But, 
when the unity of God, and the infinite distinction between him 
and all other beings, are fully recognized, the terms denoting the 
possession of divine attributes become confined, in their strict and 
literal application, to the only being by whom such attributes are 
possessed. By the writers of the New Testament the appella- 
tion Qtog, either with or without the article, is constantly used as 
a proper name, in the same manner as the word ' God ' is used 
at the present day. We are familiar with the fact, and it may 
not, without some consideration, make an impression on our 
minds. But, considering the universal use of &to<; as a common 
name by the whole heathen world before their time, and by 
Christians, as we shall see, subsequent to their time, it is a fact, I 
conceive, which admits of no explanation, except that which is 
found in the divine origin of the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions. 

" The rapid and wide influence of Christianity, even on those 
by whom it was rejected, produced a tendency to a similar use of 
it in their writings. The light of our religion was early reflected 
from the heathen philosophy which stood opposed to it. But the 
heathen writers after the time of Christ, who used 6 &eog or deog 
or deus to designate the Supreme Divinity, or the Supreme Power 
in nature, at the same time believed in subordinate gods; and 
therefore still continued to employ the words as common names. 
The use of them was vacillating ; men's notions were unset- 
tled ; and their meaning in particular passages is often to be de- 
termined only by the known opinions, of the writer, and by the 
attributes or acts which he ascribes to the being of whom he 
speaks. 

" The early Fathers familiarly used 0i6g and Deus as proper 
names. But they likewise fell back on the use of those words 
as common names. The latter use of them, however, is not to 
be confounded with a metaphorical use of the name of God, not 
infrequent in some authors both ancient and modern, according 
to which the name ' god ' is applied to inferior beings, as to 
men, for example, considered as possessing attributes like those 
of God. This metaphorical use of the term is common in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, and not less so in the ' Night 
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Thoughts' of Young. But, when the term is in use as a com- 
mon name, it is not always easy to distinguish between the met- 
aphorical and the generic use of it, and the writer himself may 
not well discriminate between them. We can hardly doubt, 
however, that Clement uses the term as a common name, when 
he speaks of ' the whole army of angels and gods being subject 
to the Son of God.' " — Vol. in. pp. lxxv. - lxxviii. 

We return from this digression to the main subject, which 
is, to point out those peculiarities in the speculations of the 
Pagan philosophers, which probably suggested the theory of 
the Gnostics. Plato taught, that the Supreme Divinity was 
far removed from the beings and the concerns of this earth ; 
that it was difficult to discover him, and impossible, when 
discovered, to speak of him to the multitude ; that the uni- 
verse was not the work of his hands, but of inferior gods, 
who proceeded from him, and to whose care all human souls 
and human affairs were intrusted. These were the proper 
objects of worship, the only beings to be propitiated by man. 
The Gnostics adopted the chief points in this theory, merely 
adding to it the doctrine, that in these latter days the inef- 
fable God had manifested himself to men through the minis- 
try of Christ. According to both theories, the immortal 
principle in man was furnished by the Supreme Being, or 
derived from the Pleroma. 

Mr. Norton goes on to trace the rudiments of Gnosticism 
among the speculations of the unbelieving Jews, and in the 
scanty records of Persian theology, and to point out the in- 
fluence of these views upon the opinions even of the early 
catholic Christians. The theory, that the material universe 
was created by the God of the Jews, a being inferior to the 
Supreme, was supported by an argument drawn from the im- 
perfections and evils of the world, as well as from the ob- 
jectionable points in the Mosaic law. The Gnostics be- 
lieved, that evil was inherent in matter, and in this respect, 
again, their theory was connected with the general doctrine 
of ancient heathen philosophy. The difficulty of conceiv- 
ing of the absolute creation of the universe out of nothing 
led the ancients, almost universally, to consider matter as un- 
created and eternal. Tn their view, it was " the inept and 
contumacious material " on which divine power was exer- 
cised to reduce it to form and bring order out of chaos. 
The doctrine, that the body is the great source of moral 
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evil, the prison in which the soul is confined and debased, 
was held alike by Plato and the Gnostics. The language of 
Paul, in speaking of the bodily appetites as warring against 
the soul, and of sin as the work of the flesh, points to the 
same conclusion. Whether the apostle is to be understood 
literally or metaphorically, his words show how general was 
the conception to which they relate. The Gnostics, adopt- 
ing this common doctrine of the evil inherent in the body, 
drew from it different inferences according to their several 
temperaments ; one party considered it a reason for ascetic 
practices and abstinence from sensual pleasures, while others 
made it an excuse for licentiousness, pretending that the 
flesh was so far separated from the spirit, that the one could 
not contaminate the other. 

The consideration of the opinions of the Gnostics and the 
Pagan philosophers respecting the distinction between mat- 
ter and spirit led Mr. Norton into some inquiries respecting 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas, the difference between things 
intelligible and things sensible, and the nature of matter, the 
results of which he has given in a supplementary dissertation 
of considerable length. It is very metaphysical in charac- 
ter, and shows to great advantage the writer's fine tact, nice 
perception, and clear and vigorous reasoning, when engaged 
with a most abstruse subject. He argues against the opin- 
ion adopted by Cudworth and some modern commentators, 
that the Ideas of Plato were only ideas in the common sense 
of the word, or mere abstract conceptions, the objects of 
pure thought. The obvious meaning of Plato's language is, 
that these ideas are real existences, the generic forms of 
things, subsisting by themselves. To ascribe this doctrine 
to him is only to maintain, that he believed what he taught, 
and what he expressly asserted as the fundamental or dis- 
tinguishing point in his theory. To allege the intrinsic ab- 
surdity of the doctrine, according to our modern conceptions, 
is no mode of disproving this fact. We shall soon see what 
use was made of this notion of hypostatized or personified 
ideas in the system of the Gnostics. 

We would gladly dwell upon many points in this valuable 
dissertation, which opens a wide field for remark ; but we 
are admonished by the length of our article to hasten to a 
close. The speculations concerning the nature of matter, 
adopting in the main the views of Berkeley, and the doc- 
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trine of the continuous and immediate agency of the Deity 
in all our sensations and perceptions, appear to us equally 
sound, instructive, and delightful. We have only to notice 
one criticism upon a theory of Berkeley's, which hardly seems 
to do justice to that singularly acute and original thinker ; we 
mean the argument against his doctrine that there are no 
abstract general ideas. The opinion in question seems to be 
nothing more than what is maintained by every consistent 
Nominalist at the present day, — that, when we go beyond 
particular objects, and reason about generals, the mind is occu- 
pied only with words, or arbitrary signs, that stand for whole 
classes of things, although these classes are mere figments of 
the intellect, have no exact prototypes in nature, and there- 
fore cannot be present to the mind as distinct and individual 
conceptions. The general idea of a triangle has no object 
corresponding to it, for it is neither right-angled, equiangular, 
nor scalene, — it is of no particular size nor proportion ; but 
it corresponds to, and includes, all possible triangles. So 
the words honor, virtue, and the like, become objects of 
thought as mere symbols. Yet we reason correctly concern- 
ing them, because, when any doubt arises, the process of 
thought is instantly checked, and we recur at once to a par- 
ticular instance of the object or quality in question, which 
can be brought before the mind as a distinct conception, and 
which becomes a type of the whole class in respect to those 
qualities that are common to all the individuals in that class. 
To say, that " the doctrine seems to have resulted from con- 
founding an idea with an image existing in the mind," does 
not touch the point at issue ; for what is an idea, if it be not 
either an image or a word, — an individual conception or an 
arbitrary symbol ? The Realists maintained, that there was 
a tertium quid, — that there were " general ideas," which 
were not only distinct objects of contemplation to the mind, 
but which actually existed as " real essences," and were in- 
herent in the nature of things. Berkeley denied this doc- 
trine, and Mr. Norton will agree with him so far as to admit, 
that there are no real essences, subsisting by themselves. 
Yet he seems to maintain, that there are ideal essences cor- 
responding to them ; or, in other words, that they may be- 
come objects of thought, though they cannot be pictured by 
the fancy, nor even conceived of as existing without the 
mind. Now, we cannot conceive what is meant by an idea 
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or object of thought, which is something more than a word, 
or mere sign, the sound or appearance of which may be 
conceived of, and yet is not an individual image, or distinct 
conception. Till this is explained, we must hold fast to the 
doctrine of Berkeley, Hume, Stewart, and other Nomi- 
nalists. 

Mr. Norton's account of the peculiar speculations of the 
Theosophic Gnostics is introduced by some general remarks 
on the character of ancient philosophy. This was neces- 
sary, in order to avoid doing injustice to these heretics, by 
leading the reader to confront their mystical doctrines with 
the comparatively sober speculations of the present day, in- 
stead of trying them by the standard of their own age, and 
comparing them only with the equally irrational and absurd 
theories of the Pagan philosophers, who were their prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. We quote a paragraph or 
two from the writer's remarks on the general character of 
these theories, and on the habits of mind from which they 
sprung. 

" Reasoning upon the higher and more important subjects of 
thought was a far less serious thing with the ancient heathen 
philosophers, than it is at the present day. The whole region of 
knowledge that lies beyond the sphere of the senses was in- 
volved in obscurity and doubt. No great truths generally ac- 
knowledged served as landmarks to guide the explorer. The 
higher philosophy, therefore, of the ancient heathens, compre- 
hending all that relates to their theology, consisted, in great 
part, of conjectures and doubtful hypotheses. Unable to find 
arguments to satisfy the understanding, they addressed them- 
selves to the imagination. Proof of any theory could not be 
furnished. Uncertainty was on every side. The voice of Rev- 
elation was as yet unheard ; and the assurance which we derive 
from it of the fundamental truths of religion was unknown. In 
this absence of any decided belief, men were neither accustomed 
to reason strictly themselves, nor to demand strict reasoning 
from others. What was plausible passed current, and became a 
substitute for truth." — Vol. in. pp. 71, 72. 

" The art of reasoning, more slow in its progress than any 
other, was very imperfectly understood by the ancients. In 
every branch of philosophy, not less than in the physical sciences, 
they committed the mistake of founding their hypotheses on pre- 
conceptions, and not on facts. As regards the physical sciences, 
their imaginary and false speculations are now only a matter of 
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history. But they were far more exposed to error in treating 
of objects beyond the sphere of the senses, than in explaining 
the phenomena of the material world. When, with our very 
different and more correct modes of thinking, we now study 
their theories, it is like freely examining in the day-time a spec- 
tacle adapted to be viewed only at a distance by artificial light. 
To explain the appearances observed by them, instead of inves- 
tigating the laws of matter and mind, and the relations of ex- 
isting things to each other, they passed beyond the bounds of 
human knowledge, and supposed the operation of agencies, 
beings, and qualities, of the existence of which no proof had 
been or could be produced. Thus, to explain the origin of the 
world, the Epicureans fancied an infinity of atoms for ever 
falling through void space, with a slight inclination towards each 
other, and for ever forming numberless combinations, of which 
this universe was one. To account for the changes in the quali- 
ties of material objects, Plato taught, that, from eternity, these 
qualities had possessed existence as Ideas, and that they some- 
times were connected with and sometimes separated from the 
same portion of primitive matter ; the disappearance of one 
Idea, or quality, being followed by the access of another. The 
existence of evil was, as we have seen, explained by the suppo- 
sition of an evil nature inherent in eternal, uncreated matter, the 
necessary substratum of the visible universe. In the common 
intercourse of life every one may meet with undisciplined think- 
ers, of active minds, who are accustomed to frame theories 
after the same fashion. As I have said, their defect is, that they 
assume the operation of causes, or laws, of the existence of 
which there is neither proof nor probability ; and it may be 
added, that this assumption is often connected with mistakes in 
regard to the character of the phenomena to be explained. 
Even in modern times, this sort of reasoning, after having been 
partially, at least, driven from the physical sciences, has main- 
tained its ground in the higher departments of philosophy. We 
have examples of it in the monads and preestablished harmony 
of Leibnitz ; in the necessary scale of being from Infinite to 
man, from man to nothing, which Bolingbroke imposed on the 
good sense of Pope ; in Hartley's theory of vibrations, and the 
conversion of vibratiuncles into complex and abstract ideas ; 
in Priestley's doctrine of the materiality of the soul, connected 
by him with the position, that matter has no other properties 
than those of attraction, repulsion, and extension ; in the specu- 
lations of Darwin in his Zoonomia ; and throughout the writings 
of the modern German metaphysicians." — Vol. in. pp. 73-76. 

The fanciful theories of the philosophers were copied, and 
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even exaggerated, by die Theosophic Gnostics, though mod- 
ified by their contemplative and devout turn of mind. Their 
speculations concerning the origin of spiritual beings were 
founded on the doctrine of the emanation of inferior beings 
from the Supreme, — a doctrine of the Platonic philosophy, 
though not of Plato himself, as it took form long after his 
time, and was partially developed by Philo, from whom, 
probably, it was immediately derived by the heretics of the 
second century. According to the Gnostics, the First 
Cause and Father of all things, who had dwelt in profound 
repose for infinite ages, was denominated The Deep. His 
spouse was Thought, also called Favor and Silence. Through 
his power, she produced Intellect, called also The Only Son, 
The Father, and The Beginning of all things. Truth was 
produced with him, as his spouse. These four formed the 
first Quaternity of JEons or Immortals. The derivative 
jEons are attributes of God in personal forms, or archetypal 
ideas of the Divine Mind endowed with life. They are 
always produced in pairs, each male iEon being a develop- 
ment of some attribute of the one from whom he emanates, 
and each female being a personified Idea of some quality 
intimately connected with her consort. The process of 
emanation going on, from The Only Son were emitted the 
Logos and Life ; and from these proceeded another pair, 
Man and The Church. These eight iEons formed the 
primitive Ogdoad, which, as well as the first Quaternity, was 
denominated " the root and support of all things." 

The process was not yet finished. Ten other JEons, 
besides the two already mentioned, emanated from the Logos 
and Life, and twelve more from Man and The Church. 
These thirty Immortals formed the Pleroma of the Valen- 
tinians, or the full development of the Divine Nature. Four 
others, as we shall see, belonged to the system of Ptolemy ; 
but these four were not considered a part of the Pleroma. 
The Gnostics believed, that the mystery of the thirty iEons 
was shadowed forth in the thirty years which our Saviour 
spent in private, before commencing his ministry ; and 
abundant notices of them were found in the New Testament, 
— that is to say, in all expressions where the Greek word 
almv, mon, occurs. The derivative iEons, except The Only 
Son, were not only imperfect, but fallible ; he alone enjoyed 
the beatific vision of God. But the others craved the same 
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knowledge, especially Wisdom, the last of the twelve pro- 
ceeding from Man and The Church. In her the desire 
became inordinate, and she strove to comprehend the great- 
ness of the Father ; but it was impossible. She was re- 
strained by another iEon, Horos, or The Boundary, and at 
last gave up her purpose, and was restored to her place in 
the Pleroma. But in her agony, she had given birth to a 
shapeless female abortion, that was cast out of the Pleroma. 
To prevent the other .Eons from suffering as Wisdom had 
done, The Only Son emitted a new pair, — Christ and 
The Holy Spirit ; the office of the former being to give 
them such knowledge as they were capable of receiving ; 
and of the latter, to teach them thanksgiving, and impart to 
them true peace. Thus, all corresponding to each other, 
each male .Eon became an Intellect, a Logos, a Man, and a 
Christ ; and each female, in like manner, a Truth, a Life, 
a Church, and a Holy Spirit. 

" ' Ovid might have destroyed his Metamorphoses,' says Ter- 
tullian, ' if he had been acquainted with this greater metamor- 
phosis.' In this account of the amalgamation, as it were, of 
the vEons, the conception, I suppose, discovers itself, that, not- 
withstanding their personal division, they are, under one aspect, 
included in the unity of the Father, as being his hypostatized 
attributes and Ideas ; and that the jEons, though distinct persons, 
constituted but one Divine Being. This, considering all that 
precedes, it may be said, is an incredible imputation of absurdity 
on the Valentinians. Perhaps not. As we may talk of one 
infinite as being less than another, so we may talk of one doc- 
trine, though utterly absurd, as being less absurd than another ; 
and thus we may say, that the doctrine of the Valentinians is 
less absurd than Pantheism, a theory which has found favor in 
modern times. By 'Pantheism' I certainly do not mean the 
doctrine, that God is in all things, with which of late some have 
attempted to confound it; but, using the word in its proper sense, 
I mean the doctrine, that all things constitute the one God." — 
Vol. in. pp. 127, 128. 

We have no space to follow the remarks of Mr. Norton 
on the origin and meaning of this strange scheme, and on 
the manner in which it was supported by appeals to the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles. We come next to the portion of the 
theory which relates to the formation of the visible universe. 
The female abortion, denominated Jichamoth, that was cast 

vol. lix. — no. 124. 16 
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out of the Pleroma, was formless, but had the spiritual es- 
sence of an iEon. Christ, taking compassion on her, gave 
her form and consciousness, but not knowledge ; and then 
left her, that she might awaken to a sense of her privation, 
and long for higher things. Thus left alone, she became the 
prey of contending passions, and implored a renewal of the 
favor of Christ, who sent the iEon Saviour to her assist- 
ance. He separated the passions of Achamoth from her, 
and mingled them with primitive matter. Her yearning 
after Christ gave being also to the substance of all souls, 
considered, not as spiritual, but as rational. This elementary 
substance Mr. Norton denotes by the Greek term psychical. 
Thus three sorts of substances, spiritual, psychical, and 
material, now existed out of the Pleroma. Unable to give 
form to the spiritual, Achamoth took the psychical substance, 
and out of it fashioned the immediate Creator of the world, 
the God of the Jews. Under the secret direction of his 
mother, of whose existence he was ignorant, he became the 
God and Father of the new creation. He made seven 
heavens, each informed by an angel, the highest being in- 
habited by himself. Achamoth now dwelt in " the Middle 
Space," between the new heavens and the Pleroma. The 
Creator, ignorant of the existence of a higher order of beings, 
fancied himself the origin of all things, the only God ; and 
so announced himself by his prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

" We come next to the creation of Adam. First, an 
earthy substance was formed by the Creator, not, however, 
of the dust of the earth, but of invisible, floating matter. This 
was a soul, or principle of life, similar to that of brutes. Into 
this vehicle the Creator breathed a rational (psychical) soul, of 
the same essence with himself; and the whole was afterward 
clothed with a covering of flesh, a body formed of the earth. 
But into the rational soul which proceeded from the Creator, 
Achamoth, unknown to him, infused a portion of the spiritual 
substance which she had produced, a leaven of immortality, a 
spirit. 

" From Adam, thus formed, proceeded three races of men, cor- 
responding to the three parts of his incorporeal nature ; the 
earthy and irrational, as Cain ; the psychical, or rational, as 
Abel ; and the spiritual, as Seth ; the spiritual principle being 
always derived from Achamoth. The first are, from their nature, 
destined to perish ; the second have the power of choice, and, 
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as they incline themselves to good or evil, may be saved or lost ; 
the last, as spiritual, are secure of obtaining the blessedness of 
the Pleroma. To this class the Theosophic Gnostics regarded 
themselves as belonging. From their spiritual nature, which 
was superior to that of the Creator, they were capable of under- 
standing the mysteries which they taught, and of which he had 
been ignorant. Other Christians belonged to the second class. 
These were to attain salvation by simple faith and good works." 
— Vol. in. pp. 159-161. 

The Creator had determined to send a Saviour ; but, to 
remedy the disorders and evils of the universe, a higher 
interposition than his was necessary. " At the baptism of 
his Christ, the iEon Saviour descended into him in the form 
of a dove, and became the true Saviour of the world." In 
the consummation of all things, Jlchamoth will be restored 
to the Pleroma ; the spirits, divested of their souls, will at- 
tend her, and be united as brides to the angels of the iEon 
Saviour ; and the psychical will enter the realm of the 
Creator, where, also, the souls of the spiritual will remain. 

If this strange theory stood by itself, it would be difficult 
to believe, that it had ever been seriously proclaimed by 
rational beings ; but taken in connection with the philosophi- 
cal speculations of the age to which it belongs, its absurdity 
and extravagance need not excite our wonder. It is not so 
monstrous as many of the wild fables of Eastern mythology ; 
perhaps a parallel to some of its follies may be found in the 
theological speculations of some Christians even in modern 
times. The record of such mournful vagaries of the intel- 
lect seems to be preserved as a warning against the indul- 
gence of an excited imagination upon the things of the in- 
visible world. When there are no established facts or prin- 
ciples to serve as the basis of our speculations, when we re- 
ject authority and discard even the ordinary laws of reason- 
ing, to proceed under the sole guidance of what is termed an 
internal light, though it be usually nothing but an ill regulated 
fancy, or an excited fanaticism, there will be no measure or 
rule for the absurdity of the results to which we may be 
conducted. The visions of a sick man's dream will seem 
orderly and coherent, in comparison with the insane fancies 
which will be seriously put forth as articles of faith on the 
most solemn subjects. 

" The hypotheses and expositions, by which the Gnostics rec- 
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onciled their conceptions with the declarations of Christ and 
his Apostles, could not, as many will think, be more irrational 
and extravagant, than the hypotheses and expositions of that 
modern school of German theologians, who, admitting the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels, find nothing supernatural in the his- 
tory, but explain, as conformable to the common laws of nature, 
events, which, according to their theory, have, from the time of 
their occurrence to the present day, been mistaken for miracles. 
I refer to the opinions of large bodies of Christians, or of men 
claiming to be called Christians ; and to speculations, which 
have been defended by such as were, or have been reputed to 
be, learned and able. It is not necessary to" pursue the illustra- 
tion by adverting to the doctrines of smaller sects. I will only 
observe further, as the case seems to me particularly analogous, 
that the disciples of Swedenborg are believers in our religion, 
that they have their full share of the Christian virtues, and that 
they have reckoned among their number men of more than 
common powers of mind ; while he, who rejects the systems 
both of Ptolemy and of Swedenborg, will probably think, that 
there is no reason for preferring one to the other, on account of 
its being the more rational faith, or having a better foundation in 
the Gospels. 

" Whatever opinions a thinking man may entertain of Chris- 
tianity, orof religion unconnected with Christianity, when he com- 
pares them with those which have existed, or are existing, among 
mankind, he will find himself in a small minority. Whoever may 
really have attained to the 

'bene munita, 

Edita doctrina sapientum, templa serena,' 

to the serene temples, well fortified, built up by the learning of 
the wise, 

' Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palenteis quterere vita?,' 

will assuredly not find them thronged ; and, from their height, 
he will see not a few others wandering in errors as extravagant 
as those of the Gnostics." — Vol. m. pp. 185-187. 

To reconcile such extravagant fables as we have here 
considered with the plain precepts and doctrines of the 
gospel would, at first sight, appear to be a hopeless task. 
But ecclesiastical history and our own observation prove, 
that the obvious teachings of the Scriptures have often been 
wrested into the support of theories as wild and unfounded 
as any that we have now contemplated. Grant but a few 
convenient assumptions respecting the laws of interpretation, 
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— allow sense to be allegorized into mysticism, and a hidden 
and spiritual meaning to be discerned under the plain letter 
of the law, — make a distinction between the esoteric and 
exoteric doctrines of Christianity, and suppose that the 
former have been preserved by secret oral tradition, or may 
be distinguished by the eye of faith, — annul the ordinary 
rule of reasoning from the whole contents of a volume, and 
allow complete religious systems to be built up on a few de- 
tached sentences, — and there will be no end to the foolish, 
imaginative, and fanatical theories which will be proclaimed 
on the authority of Scripture. The Gnostics practised all 
these expedients, and seem to have found no difficulty in 
reconciling their doctrines with the recorded declarations of 
the Saviour and his Apostles. They supposed, also, that 
the Apostles were often entangled in Jewish prejudices, and 
either did not discern, or were afraid to proclaim, the whole 
truth. They maintained further, that the Lord himself some- 
times spoke from the Creator, or Jewish God, sometimes 
from the " Middle Space," or according to the spiritual 
part of his being, which he had derived from Jlchamoth, and 
sometimes from the highest height, or, as the Mon Christ, 
from the Pleroma. Guided by their own spiritual illumina- 
tion, they were able, of course, to separate the erroneous 
from the true, and to tell when the discourses of Christ 
were delivered under the highest degree of inspiration. 

It should be mentioned, as a consequence of the opinion 
of the Gnostics respecting the evil nature of the body, that 
they did not believe that Christ had a proper body of flesh 
and blood, as this, they thought, would be inconsistent with 
his perfect purity. Marcion denied the nativity of the Sa- 
viour, and supposed that his apparent body was a mere phan- 
tom. The Theosophic Gnostics admitted his nativity and 
the reality of his body in a certain sense. The iEon Sa- 
viour descended from the Pleroma into the seeming man Je- 
sus, at his baptism, and through him announced the unknown 
God. When brought before Pilate, the iEon left him ; at 
the crucifixion, he was abandoned, also, by the spirit furnish- 
ed by Achamoth ; and only the psychical part of the complex 
Saviour, the body and soul of Jesus, suffered. The hypoth- 
esis of the Theosophic Gnostics, whatever may be thought 
of its plausibility, admits of being reconciled with the his- 
torical accounts of his life and ministry. The theory of 
16* 
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Marcion is more inconsistent with the gospel record, and it 
induced him, accordingly, to reject the first three chapters of 
Luke, the only Gospel that he used. He did not deny the 
story of the actions, miracles, and apparent sufferings of 
Christ, but regarded it as a faithful narrative of what appear- 
ed to the senses of men. Mr. Norton quotes a curious pas- 
sage from Origen, in which that Father seems to uphold an 
opinion quite as extravagant as the hypothesis of the Mar- 
cionites. He says there was a tradition, " that Jesus had 
not only two forms, that in which he was seen by all, and 
that in which he was seen by his disciples at his transfigura- 
tion ; but that he appeared to every one in the form of which 
he was worthy; and that, at times, when present, he appear- 
ed to all like another person." 

Even the very brief abstract that we have now given of 
the opinions of the Gnostics shows, that they made con- 
tinual reference to the Gospels as authoritative and genuine 
records of the ministry of Jesus Christ, and that they were 
desirous not only of bringing their theory into harmony with 
the doctrines therein taught, but of making it appear to be 
founded exclusively upon the Christian Scriptures. In the 
full and satisfactory view of the subject, that is given in Mr. 
Norton's volumes, this point appears with great clearness. 
They relied upon no other books, they referred to no other 
authority, in their reasonings. If they did possess any other 
histories of his ministry, either they placed no dependence 
upon them, or the accounts that they contained did not vary 
in any essential respect from those that are given in the ca- 
nonical Gospels. Marcion and his party, as we have seen, 
rejected the first three chapters of Luke, as containing a nar- 
rative that was irreconcilable with their creed ; and this fact 
alone proves, that they accepted without hesitation the re- 
mainder of that book, as the work of the Evangelist whose 
name it bears. The Marcionites denied the authority of the 
other three Gospels, not because they were not genuine, but 
because, admitting the fact of their genuineness, they believed 
the authors of them to have been under the influence of Jewish 
prejudices. The Theosophic Gnostics, on the other hand, 
must have admitted all four of the Gospels, or their cath- 
olic opponents, who upbraided Marcion with his slight muti- 
lation of the book of Luke, would have visited this party 
with still severer censure for rejecting the whole collection of 
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records on which the faith of all Christians depended. So 
far as we can follow the controversy, we find no traces of 
such a charge. 

The question is virtually settled, then ; but as the inquiry 
may still be made, What were those apocryphal and Gnostic 
Gospels about which so much has been said ? Mr. Norton 
gives a full answer to it in a separate chapter. We have 
not the space for following him in this examination, nor is it 
necessary ; for the subject has been fully investigated before, 
and the entire falsity of the pretence, that such pretended 
Gospels ever had reception or authority in the church has 
been made sufficiently manifest. Mr. Norton examines the 
claim of every book, real or supposed, bearing the name of 
a Gospel, the title of which is mentioned by any writer in 
the course of the first three centuries. The references to 
the existence of such books during that period are remarka- 
bly few and slight, and are of such a character, that it is 
hardly necessary to spend a thought upon the question, wheth- 
er they were ever brought into competition with the four au- 
thentic Gospels, copies of which were in the hands of so 
many believers. If the Gnostics had possessed such books, 
the contents of which were more favorable to their peculiar 
opinions than the received narratives of the Evangelists, and 
which they deemed at all trustworthy, their references to 
them must have been very frequent, and the dispute about 
their authority and authenticity must have been prominent in 
the discussions between them and their Catholic brethren. 

The question, then, is put at rest by the satisfactory evi- 
dence which we possess, that the Gnostics did make full and 
free use of the admitted Scriptures. Hopeless as the at- 
tempt may seem to reconcile their extravagant theories with 
the doctrines of the gospel, they accepted the issue in this 
form, and submitted to be judged by this standard. The evi- 
dence which we have on this point is unquestionable, for it 
is the unwilling testimony of their opponents. From the 
brief development of their system already given, it appears 
how desirous they were to incorporate into it the facts of the 
Scripture narrative, and to derive confirmation for it by alle- 
gorical interpretations of detached passages from the Gos- 
pels. Irenaeus, the earliest writer of authority respecting 
them, gives connectedly many passages from these books, 
which they applied to the proof of their doctrines. He com- 
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pares their abundant use of Scripture language to the labor 
of one stringing together verses of Homer to form a cento. 
He says, that " there is such assurance concerning the Gos- 
pels, that the heretics themselves bear testimony to them " ; 
and that " those who oppose us bear testimony in our favor, 
and use these Gospels." Tertullian wrote a book in order 
to show, that the heretics ought not to be allowed to argue 
their cause from the Scriptures. He avows his reason for 
taking this position to be, that, when the Gnostics were per- 
mitted to use the Gospels in support of their doctrines, they 
argued so plausibly as to leave the matter doubtful, — to con- 
vert some, and to weaken the faith of others. "Here, then, 
I meet them at the onset ; they are not to be admitted to 
argue from the Scriptures." The conclusion seems inevita- 
ble, then, that, in managing the controversy, the Gnostics ap- 
pealed to the Gospels as boldly and as frequently as their 
catholic opponents, and drew plausible arguments from the 
New Testament which it was found very difficult to answer. 
Our abstract of the matter in these volumes has been a 
very summary one, but it may serve to give some idea of the 
richness and variety of their contents. If it be said, that all 
parts of the discussion do not bear directly and immediately 
upon the question respecting the genuineness of the Gospels, 
it must be admitted, that the whole tends that way, and has 
intrinsic value from its intimate connection with the general 
evidences of Christianity. It is a great work upon the philos- 
ophy of the early history of our faith, and upon the rela- 
tions of that faith with the religious systems and the specu- 
lative opinions which then formed the belief, or engaged 
the attention, of the whole civilized world. The subject is 
one of vast compass and great importance, and, fortunate- 
ly, it has been examined with much thoroughness, caution, 
and independence. The conclusions adopted by the writer 
will not command general assent ; many of them will meet 
with strenuous opposition. But they are the views of one 
who thinks for himself, — not created by early preposses- 
sions, nor restricted within the narrow limits of opinions pe- 
culiar to any school or sect. The originality and good 
sense of Mr. Norton's general remarks impress the reader 
quite as strongly as the accuracy of his scholarship, and the 
wide range of learning with which the subject is illustrated. 
His mind is neither cumbered nor confused by the rich store 
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of its acquisitions, but works with the greatest clearness and 
effect, when engaged in the most discursive and far-reaching 
investigations. Those who differ from him most widely in 
opinion may still follow with profit the steps of his inquiry, 
and derive instruction from its results. We look forward 
with great interest to the appearance of the concluding part 
of the work, which will relate to the internal evidences of 
the genuineness of the Gospels. 
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